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“The Nativity,” Latest Mural by Jan Henrik De Rosen 
Recently completed for Grace Cathedral in San Francisco, this inspiring re-telling of the story of the Birth of Christ bridges 
ancient Byzantine times with the modern age in its symbolism, style, and purpose. The Virgin Mother is shown as the Eastern 
Orthodox Church visualizes her; the Holy Child is a twentieth century infant; Saint Joseph is portrayed as the bearer of 4 
gift of flowers of flame; one of the shepherds may be identified with the reformer Savonarola and another with the compose 
Johann Sebastian Bach; the three Kings or Wise Men personify three grades of prayer. 
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Cathedral Chapel Muralist Completes New Work 


By JAMES WALDO FAWCETT 


N THE other side of the continent Jan Henrik 
() De Rosen has created a companion piece to his 
magnificent “Entombment of Christ” in the 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea in Washington Ca- 
dral. His latest work is a mural depicting “The Nativ- 
ity” in Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. Like the artist’s 
earlier achievement, it is richly symbolic. 
The panel in both cases is a broad Gothic arch in 
shape. Mr. De Rosen has followed the same geometric 
plan in filling both spaces. But the pyramiding of 


the San Francisco picture is more conspicuous than in 
that in Washington. The Grace Cathedral work builds 
toan apex with the Virgin Mother enthroned against a 
dark blue sky, flecked with tiny stars. For the principal 
lines of this figure the artist acknowledges an obligation 
to the familiar Theotokos of Santa Sophia in Constanti- 
nople (Istanbul). The countenance of the Virgin is 


beautiful according to ancient eastern standards, rather 
than in harmony with the “pretty” models of the. current 
age. But the Christ Child definitely is a modern con- 
ception. 

St. Joseph, however, is portrayed in the manner and 
style of the early middle era of European history. Mr. 
De Rosen says of him that he is shown carrying burning 
coals which change into flowers, after a medieval French 
legend. His face shows pain and philosophic resigna- 
tion. The eyes look out into infinity, but the position 
and the pose of the figure are symptomatic of service 
and devotion. His gift of flame is a gift of light. 

The other, secondary characters in the Grace Cathe- 
dray mural are four shepherds, the three kings from 
the East, and a slave. 

As interpreted by Mrs. Nathalie Scheffer of the Slavic 
‘ Division of Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, the en- 
tire work is a revelation, prompting to prayer. She ex- 
plains: “In ancient Christian art the composition of the 
Nativity appears about the fifth century and, based 
upon the description of the event in holy writ, is very 
brief—the Virgin seated or lying among rocks, the star 
shining over the manger, the crib of the Child, angels, 
the magi, St. Joseph, and the shepherds. In the course 
of time, the original conception, influenced by the 


apocryphal literature, became more complex; but the 
general scheme remained the same, completely abstract 
in the eastern iconography, almost secular in western 
religious art. Mr. DeRosen found a remarkable medium 
between the two extremes. He animates the Byzantine 
rigidity. His personages, although perfectly human in 
the structure of their bodies and movements, keep their 
iconographic style. Every detail in the presentation of 
the Holy Virgin underlines her celestial grandeur. The 
Madonna, a Byzantine Virgin, is of an unreal, unmate- 
rial beauty. Her vestments, magnificent in their austere 
simplicity, are in striking contrast with the royal splen- 
dor displayed by the magi. Against the background of 
a pure nocturnal sky, she dominates the whole picture. 
Her feet repose in a blooming meadow, richer in its nat- 
ural simplicity than the rug spread before one of the 
terrestrial kings. 

“The Virgin, enthroned between heaven and earth, 
unifies both, and offers to the world her newborn Son. 
The joy of the miraculous night is reflected in different 
ways in the postures of the personages of the composi- 
tion. The youngest shepherd, with hands folded in a 
gesture of prayer, symbolizes the faith of a child accept- 
ing the miracle without any doubt. Meanwhile, the 
lantern (the wisdom) of the elderly man projects a 
feeble light, almost unnoticeable in comparison with the 
celestial radiation. 

“A slave kneels in the foreground, presenting an in- 
cense burner to the youngest of the magi—a warrior in 
armor whose eyes are not raised up to the Virgin; he 
still does not realize the significance of the event and 
therefore gives only the homage of a king to a king. 
Both the other magi approach the Mother and the Child 
with humility and adoration. 

“The glacier in the picturesque landscape is a symbol 
of paganism. It melts under the radiant sun of Chris- 
tianity into the clear ‘water of life satisfying the thirsty.’ 

“A shepherd interrupts the melody of his flute, looks 
up and listens to the invisible celestial voices. 

“In this composition angels are unmaterialized and 
purely spiritual. The traditional manger is replaced by a 
heavy curtain of simple linen (symbol of chastity) con- 
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cealing the entrance of the humble cave where the King 
of kings was born. El Greco in his mystical paintings 
used the same rigid folds of light-colored linen for the 
Virgin’s vestments as a sign of special sanctity.” 

Mr. De Rosen himself has written concerning his San 
Francisco creation: “The three wise men or kings, of- 
fering incense, gold, and myrrh, symbolize the three 
stages of prayer—the worldly prayer, the inspired prayer 
and the contemplative prayer. . . . The landscape is cold 
and dire. So was the world at the time of the Nativity; 
so is the world today.” 

The originals of the portraits in the Grace Cathe- 
dral work have been identified in theory with several 
historic personalities. Some students of the picture have 
thought that the shepherd with the dim lantern repre- 
sents Savonarola, the Florentine reformer, while others 
have guessed that the shepherd with the flute might be 
the composer Johann Sebastian Bach. The face of St. 
Joseph is believed to resemble St. Francis of Assisi. It 
has been suggested that the artist personally posed for 
the king in armor. 

Admirers of Mr. De Rosen may be interested to know 
about a work of a similar nature which he recently has 
completed in the lobby of the office building of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, 
D. C. This composition is a mural 35 feet long and 10 
feet high which he painted on a sheer marble surface in 
wax colors and tempera with gold leaf in two tones, and 
silver leaf. Five months were spent on the task. The 
N.C.W.C. has issued a leaflet from which the following 
passages ate quoted: 

“The main mural represents the Saviour seated in 
majesty on a throne supported by crimson seraphs whose 
faces are represented by golden flames. Our Lord’s foot 
rests on a globe on which is depicted the Western Hemi- 
sphere. On either side are represented concepts of the 
struggle between the forces of Good and Evil, and his- 
toric persons of sanctity. 

“On the right of the Saviour stands the Archangel 
Michael, Prince of the Church Militant, sword in hand, 
in full armor. . . . To the left of the Saviour stands 
Uriel, Archangel of the Light of God. 

“The general background of the mural is a deep green- 


blue, sprinkled with golden stars. The high ceiling of 
the foyer is likewise in green-blue and is studded with 
the stars of the twelve constellations of the Zodiac.” 

Mr. De Rosen was born at Warsaw in Poland, Febru. 
ary 25, 1891. His father was Jan De Rosen, an artist 
celebrated for his pictures of battles of the Napoleonic 
wars; and his mother was Wanda Hantke. One sister js 
Sophie De Rosen, a sculptress; another Marie Wszelaki, 
wife of the former Minister-Counselor of the Polish Em. 
bassy in Washington. Among their common ancestors 
were Sir Vincent Weaver, animal painter; Luigi Kauf. 
mann, sculptor, whose sister was Angelica Kauffmann, 
Swiss portrait and historical painter famous in England 
as one of the original academicians and a friend of Rey. 
nolds; and many other artists, scientists and writers. 

After receiving preliminary instruction from his 
father, Mr. De Rosen studied with Luc Olivier Merson 
in Paris, with Emile Noale and Hugo von Tschudi and 
at the universities of Lausanne and Munich. He became 
professor of drawing and composition at the Institute of 
Technology at Lwow in Poland while yet a youth. Dur. 
ing the First World War he was in the 11th Curassiers 
in the French Army and subsequently was a captain of 
cavalry in the Polish Army until 1921. His honors in- 
clude the French Croix de Guerre and Legion of Honor, 
the British Military Medal, the Gold Laurel of the 
Polish Academy of Literature, and many medals won at 
exhibitions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Since 1938 Mr. De Rosen has executed in the United 
States: Two murals for the Polish Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair; murals in St. Hedwig’s Church, 
Trenton, New Jersey; murals in St. Mary’s Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; a mural in New Wesley Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago; an altar painting in Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; murals 
in the chapel of the Ukrainian Catholic Seminary, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut; fourteen ceilings and two murals in 
Holy Rosary Cathedral, Toledo, Ohio; triptych on altar 
of St. Vincent Arch-Abbey, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and 
the three works discussed in this article. 

His recent writings include a book on liturgical art 
and many contributions to the periodical press. His 
home and studio are both in Washington. 


A Christmas Prayer 


Lord Jesus Christ, whose birth the angels heralded with songs of joy: Come, we 
pray thee, into our hearts as a song in the night, and let the whole world awaken to 
the beauty of thy peace, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit we worship as 
the only true God for ever and ever. Amen. 


Joun W. Suter 
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No Cathedral 


By D. G. O. AYERST 


Secretary, Coventry Cathedral Reconstruction Fund 


O YOU remember G. K. Chesterton’s poem, 

“The House of Christmas,” with its haunting 

description of the Bethlehem stable—‘“the house 
where God was homeless and all men are at home”? 
Each Christmas for the last six years Coventry Cathedral 
has been rather like that. This house of God is a house 
no more—its roof is gone, its pillars fallen, its furnish- 
ings vanished. All that remains are the outer shell, the 
great spire and, on a rough stone altar, a charred cross 
made from all that is left of two beams and the old roof. 


A number of nails from the old roof timbers were re- 
covered after the fire. A cross made from them, set in 
lead from the roof, is being sent to Washington Cathe- 
dral as a gift from the Provost and Chapter of Coventry 
Cathedral. It will carry the hope that its symbolism 
will be as helpful to American worshippers as it is to us. 


But, though the house is in ruins, there are unmis- 
takable signs that the Householder is still at home; and 
men and women have found Him there who would never 
have visited the old Cathedral. Sometimes they have 
found Him as they stood solitary in the ruins on a cold 
winter’s day, sometimes as from the tower they looked 
round on the common desolation that has struck church 
and city alike; sometimes in a great mass service in the 
open air before the charred cross; most of all perhaps in 
the tiny crypt in which, as in a modern catacomb, the 
faithful have met Sunday by Sunday to break bread. 


It’s an old excuse for not going to church that we can 
say our prayers best out of doors. Usually, of course, 
it’s just an excuse, but here with the roof off, many men 
and women have found heaven nearer as they stood in 
prayer. And this Christmas, many children, too, will ex- 
perience a strange thrill as they go to God’s House to 
see His Christmas tree, and find that, like the forest 
trees, it stands out of doors. There will be a new mean- 
ing as they sing the beautiful words of Christina Ros- 
setti’s Christmas carol, “In the Bleak Mid-winter,” and 
perhaps a new sense of kinship with those in even less 
happy European lands whose Christmas is truly a bleak 
mid-winter. 


I mentioned a tiny crypt. It is a place of memories, 
of many moving services. There is one, perhaps, which 
comes especially to mind at Christmas. It was in 1941, 
when the war was still at its darkest that there was broad- 
cast from this hidden place the old Coventry nativity 
play which is one of the early treasures of English 
drama. To hear the shepherds speak their simple faith 
from such strange surroundings brought many people a 
new certainty that the things which matter stand. And 
all over the world there were people who found a new 
beauty in the old carol, “Lully, Lulla, Thou Little, Tiny 
Child,” because it was the Coventry Carol. 

Open the windows in the west wall of this little crypt 
and you look down into a slightly larger one. Formerly 
it was a storage place; now it has become holy ground to 
all who look forward to a closer friendship among Chris- 
tians of different traditions. Just over a year ago—at 
the fifth anniversary of the destruction of the dld cathe- 
dral — this west crypt was hallowed as a temporary 
Chapel of Unity to belong equally to all the great de- 
nominations who are working to found the new Cathe- 

(Continued on page 163) 
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‘A Child Is Born —lo All The World 


By VERA MIKOL 


¢¢ ECAUSE there was no room for them in the 

inn”—how poignant and alive are these words 

today! Most of us need no longer call upon 
devout imagination to picture the fear and anxiety of the 
In these last years 
we, too, have desperately sought shelter for ourselves or 
for our friends, and the drama of Bethlehem presents a 
crisis as modern as the “No Vacancy” signs across the 
street or the columns of “Apartments Wanted” in to- 


homeless wayfarers from Nazareth. 


morrow’s newspaper. 
Almost two thousand years of Christian teaching 
bridge the road from Bethlehem to Christmas Eve, 1946, 


Displaced Latvian children perform a native dance at a Christmas party given for them by 
American soldiers at the International Military Tribunal press camp, Nuernberg, Germany. we 


yet we find ourselves celebrating the “good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people” in a world still 
engulfed in man-created catastrophe. The enormous task 
of salvaging the human debris left in the wake of the 
forces of destruction has demanded more time and more 
resources than even our best-informed administrators 
could foresee. Since the end of hostilities, however, 
eleven million displaced persons have been repatriated 
through the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and other benevolent groups of relief 
workers. But many who made their way back to their 
own lands discovered their homes reduced to formless 
heaps of dust and rubble, 
their loved ones missing ot 
dead. Waiting to learn if 
any nation will be merci- 
ful enough to offer them 
permanent sanctuary, more 
than one home- 
less and uprooted men, 
women, and children are 
observing their second post- 
war Christmas behind the 
grim barriers of former 
concentration camps of 
military barracks. And 
there still remain in labor 
camps thousands of hap- 
less prisoners of war held 
by our Allies while the 
haggling for peace treaties 
drags on. 


million 


As we draw closer to 
our cozy firesides, eat our 
fill of Christmas goodies, 
and enjoy the raptures of 
our children in their first 
glimpses of Santa’s magic, 
cannot forget. Our 


Signal Corps Photo 
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hearts ache for those in our 
own country as well as 
overseas whose Christmas 
this year bears little re- 
semblance to their tradi- 
ditional festivities. 

We are concerned espe- 
cially for the little ones, 
wherever they are, who 
have never known the sim- 
plest, yet the most funda- 
mental of Christmas joys 
—Christmas in their own 
homes, with their 
mother, father, brothers, 
and sisters to initiate them 
into the time-honored and 
beloved folkways of the 
season. For in every land, 
Christmas belongs to the 
home and above all to the 
children. 

“What was Christmas 
like, before the war?”—the 
question is always the same, 
whatever language the child may speak. Let us hope that 
someone from the mother-country is near to tell and re- 
tell the happy story—one that will come true, perhaps, 


own 


for some of these little ones before the passing of an- 
other Christmastide. 


In many of the European countries, the children’s 
Christmas really begins on the fifth of December, the 
Eve of Saint Nicholas. Dutch and Belgian youngsters 
ate especially devoted to the jolly saint in whose honor 
the shop-windows are resplendent with gilt-trimmed gin- 
getbread dolls, candy images, and all manner of toys. 
At dusk two picturesque figures parade the village 
streets: one is the old saint himself, dressed as a bishop, 
the other is “Black Peter,” his servant, a clownish min- 
sttel in gaudy Renaissance doublet, ruff and plumed hat, 
whose blackamoor face is supposed to frighten boys and 
gitls who have been naughty. These he threatens to take 
back with him to Spain, but for good children he brings 
the toys which the saint has promised. That night, the 
children put out their wooden shoes filled with hay or 
carrots for the white horse St. Nicholas rides; the next 
morning they find the voracious horse has eaten every 
scrap of fodder, and in return his master has stuffed 
the shoes with sweets and little toys. 


In the land of the Slovaks, children await the descent 


UNRRA Photo 


Refugee children cared for by UNRRA prepare to pack the Christmas toys they have made 


for shipment to children in Displaced Persons Centers in Germany and other parts of Europe. 


of St. Nicholas from heaven on a golden rope, and he is 
always laden with gifts. 


The parents of children in countries bordering the 
Mediterranean are busy for weeks before Christmas, re- 
furbishing the delicate figurines that play their part in 
the Nativity drama. Of these beautiful miniature repre- 
sentations of the Manger at Bethlehem, the French 
créche and the Italian presepio are the most elaborate. 


Christmas Eve in the South of France is the occasion 
for a heart-warming ceremony in which children play a 
leading role. Imagine a huge provincial farm-kitchen 
festooned with evergreens and mistletoe, lit by candles 
and the glow of a great open fireplace. Save for the 
aged grandmother who watches over the kettles that 
simmer on the stove, the room is deserted, for the en- 
tire household has sallied forth into the woods to bring 
in the souche de Noel, the Yule log cut from a fruit 
tree. Singing carols as they drag the log back to the 
house, the jolly procession is led by the eldest of the 
family, with the youngest bringing up the rear. It is 
for the baby of the assembly to pour a glass of wine on 
the log just before it is placed on the fire, and to recite 
a little prayer for the household. Before the Christmas 
feast is served at the big table, the father rises, lights a 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Sermon by the Most Heverend and Hight 
Honorable beottrey Francis Fisher, U. U. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England, 


and Metropolitan 


Thursday, September 19, 1946 


Cathedral Church of Saint Peter and Saint Paul 


I will adapt to my use as a greeting to you the words 
with which St. Paul greeted the church of Corinth: 

Unto the church of God which is at Washington and 
in this country, to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints, with all that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord: Grace 
be unto you, and peace, from God our Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Since I have been in this country your history has 
been much in my mind. Many things have served to 
bring it back to me, and I have been told much to re- 
mind me of those early first days of the Colonial period 
and to look on to see how in a short space from that first 
stage you passed to independence, and thence to your 
present position of eminence, resources, wealth, power, 
and responsibilities. 

Our two countries, yours and mine, have from your 
beginnings been closely associated. There has often 
been jealousy between us, misunderstanding, friction, 
and yet we have always, I think, trusted each other in 
a kind of fundamental way, and there is a reason for 
that, as I have found all the time that I have been here. 

The reason is that in the deepest sense we both have 
the same kind of belief about men and about how men’s 
lives should be lived here on earth. If I tried to put 
that belief into the fewest possible words, I would say 
that we both believe in the essential dignity of every man 
as such, the dignity that requires that he shall respect 
himself and that he shall respect his neighbor. 

Because of that dignity, no man must over-assert him- 
self, but all must stand equal before an equal law, and 
the law must be administered by an impartial justice. 
Because of that same essential dignity of man, man 
must tolerate his neighbor, bear with him, and respect 
him even in his follies. 


We therefore believe in individual freedom, always 
conditioned by the well-being of the whole social order 
and control. It is something like that, and it goes back, 
as I say, to this fundamental belief in the dignity of 
man as such, 

Because we share that kind of belief, we have found 
ourselves allies in two great, ghastly world wars, fight- 
ing not because we wished to, for we are both peace- 
loving nations, but fighting because the dignity of man 
requires that we should defend his dignity. 

Now we stand in a somber world, and against that 
somber backdrop of the world we do well to reconsider 
this belief and conception of ours once again, for there 
are many things which appear to threaten that concep- 
tion of life. We who live a stone’s throw, almost, from 
the continent of Europe are perhaps more conscious of 
it than you, protected by your distance, but even you 
know it well enough. 

There are conflicts of race, conflicts of culture, con- 
flicts of political idea, dividing nations one from another. 
In India, Hindu and Moslem; in Palestine, Arab and 
Jew; in Europe, those who look westward and _ those 
who look eastward. Within nations there are groups 
in the same way conflicting with other groups within the 
nation, controversy and conflict. In a good deal of it 
there is a denial of those things which I have just said, 
a denial of personal liberty, a denial of the sacredness 
of human life, a denial of free speech. And in one way 
or another, there are conflicts of power groups—social, 
economic, political, ideological, what you will—exerting 
force, exerting one kind of war, to compel their beliefs 
not by persuasion, not by toleration, but by compulsion. 

So, we see what I call the somber world in which these 
fundamental beliefs of ours are denied. 


Let us be honest. In our own countries among the 





Christmas, 


freedom-loving peoples there is a good deal in national 
life that does not support or suit the kind of conception 
of life that I have just described. There is too much 
which breaks down the integrity of national life in many 
countries, a decrease of that sheer honesty of heart which 
characterized our forefathers—dishonesty, bribery, cor- 
ruption of one kind or another running through a great 
deal of economic life; infidelity, lack of respect for vows 
faithfully made in domestic life; a general shifting to a 
lower plane of morality; and along with that the increas- 
ing pressure upon every one of us to look at the things 
of this world that money will buy as the true satisfaction 
and goal for man’s soul, 

the mere pressure of the 

amenities 
science has put before us, 


which modern 
the ever-real pressure of 
materialism which will not 


look beyond the things of 
the flesh. 


So, I say that these con- 
ceptions of ours, handed 
down in both nations by 
our forefathers, are openly 
challenged and have to re- 
establish themselves in the 
world. Are they worth re- 
establishing? Yes, because 
they rest not on any predi- 
lections of yours or mine; 
they rest upon the funda- 
mental nature and purpose 
of God. It is God who 
gives man his dignity. 
Therefore, man must re- 
spect it. It is God who 
lays down the laws of 
righteous living, and there- 
fore man must live by 
them or perish. 


We who call ourselves 
the freedom-loving nations 
must see to it that we are 
not lesser men than our 
forefathers. Wherever man 
ceases to regard God, man 


loses his own significance 
in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of his fellow men. It 
is only by a return to the 


An Historic Occasion—The Archbishop of Canterbury preaches from the great pulpit given 
to Washington Cathedral by Canterbury Cathedral. 
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laws of God as binding upon men that the freedom- 
loving nations can preserve their heritage and that 
the world can be made into anything like a brother- 
hood. 

That brings me to the second thing I would say. 
If that be so, we see beyond a doubt what is the task of 
the Christian forces of the world. These things are 
made known to man through Jesus Christ, and it is for 
the Christian forces of the world to be the soul of the 
nation in every nation, the soul of men, guiding their 
consciences and their wills, their corporate lives and 
their social action and their political ideals to Christian 


‘ 


g 








ends. There is no church in Christendom strong enough 
by itself, with a sufficiently unsullied record, to do this 
task. It must be the corporate task of all the churches, 
of all who look to Christ as Lord and Savior. That is 


laid upon every one of us. 


I am thankful to know that here in this Cathedral 
are representatives of other Christian denominations 
than my own. I take it as a token of that cooperation, 
fellowship, which, thank God, has grown up quite im- 
The temper 
has changed. Whereas Christian bodies used to fight 


mensely in the last thirty or forty years. 


each other and snarl at each other and be jealous of one 
another and despise one another, they now know that 
if there be divisions between them, they are still divisions 
within the household of God, domestic divisions, and 
that we all stand together in this common task of up- 
holding in this stricken world those ideals which spring 
from Jesus Christ, incarnate Lord and God and Savior 
of mankind. 

The differences between the churches are very real 
and full of great significance. If they were not that, we 
should have no excuse at all for holding them, but we 
have moved to a time when, instead of snarling at each 
other, we study those differences to see how each in its 
own place in turn throws a fresh light on the mind and 
purpose of Christ in his church and for his church, and 
in humility and friendship we seek the way by which 
Christ would synthesize those things which divide us and 
remove those things which are not of His truth. 


That is a patient work. We need not be in the least 
discouraged if it takes some time to do. Old fractures 
are never the easiest to mend. These are old fractures 
in the body of Christ, but the spirit, the moving of the 
natural forces, the moving of the forces of Christ, will 
bring us back in His own time to the whole body of 
Christ. Meanwhile, in this perplexed world we stand 
together as comrades in the faith and service of our 


Lord. 


There is one more thing I would say before I end. 
It is from the Archbishop of Canterbury to those who 
belong to my own communion. After all, the first duty 
of every Christian is to fulfill his Christian ministry and 
purpose within that denomination of which he is a mem- 
ber. That is for all of us. There are no really effective 
Christians who cut themselves off from every denom- 
ination and go about unattached, breathing good senti- 
ments but never entering into the heart of Christianity, 
which is the fellowship and worship of Christ, who to- 
gether find Him in their midst as they pray together 


and through His sacraments receive His grace to bear 
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His message forth to the world. It is in the fellowship, 
it is among the disciples where two or three gather and 
worship, it is the denomination to which our heart is 
given—it is there that we work out our Christian dis. 


cipleship first. 


So, may I just say this word to those of my own Angli- 
can denomination. The Church of England goes back 
to those early days 1,300 years ago when Augustine, 
Paulinus, and others up in the north brought together 
the Celtic and the western extremes of Christianity and 
brought them into the fellowship and the full life of 
the catholic Church. From then on, there has been an 
unbroken succession of Archbishops of Canterbury, and 
that church has grown with all the pains and pangs and 
trials and failures and glories which history brings. 

In due course it gave birth to sister-daughter churches 
overseas. Then there came the great missionary expan- 
sion of the last century. As a result, this Anglican com- 
munion is now spread all over the world, organized in 


Harris and Ewing 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Dun walk through 
the Bishop's Garden on the way to the informal reception held 
on the afternoon of his Grace’s arrival in Washington. Dean 
Suter is immediately behind the Archbishoo. At the rizht are 
his chaplains, the Rev. James McLeod Campbell and the Rev. 


John Weaver. 














autonomous national churches such as the Episcopal 
Church here, the church in Canada, and so on, all in 
separate diocese, in missionary areas, not yet able to bear 
the full burden of autonomous life, but moving toward 
it, in the meantime looking to some mother church, 
most of them to Canterbury, for their jurisdiction. 


From one end of the world to the other there is this 
Anglican community of which the Church of England 
is part and your church here in America is part, a great 
fellowship, a great communion. We need to be con- 
scious of each other. I trust that my visit here to you 
may help to remind you of this great fellowship covering 
not only your country, not only the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, but the great Anglican churches of 
West Africa and East Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Persia, 
India, Burma and Ceylon, China, Japan, and the rest. 

Why are we a particular fellowship of our own? Be- 
cause we believe, in the providence of God and by the 
will of our Lord, is entrusted to us a special word to 
utter, a special work to do, a special witness to bear 
within the whole fellowship of the catholic Church of 
Jesus Christ. 


So, it has come about that we as well as any church 
in Christendom, and maybe better, hold together the 
three essential parts of the working out of the Gospel of 
Christ. We hold the catholic faith as it has come down 
to us through the tradition of the church under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit; we hold the evangelical 
zeal which listens to what the Holy Spirit now would 
have us do and to follow where the Holy Spirit leads and 
breathes; and we have that first trait of sobriety, modera- 
tion, earnestness, and integrity of thought and of 
morals, the contribution of the human reason at its best 
to interpret and to keep in the right way both the fervor 
of evangelical zeal and the tradition of the long ages 


of the church. 


So, we hold together these three things in what has 
come to be called particularly the Anglican tradition. 
It is a thing of great beauty, of great power, of great 
inspiration, and you and I who know it in its liturgy and 
its prayers and its corporate life love it. As I love the 
Church of England, so you love your Episcopal Church 
here. It is that tradition that holds us. Before God 


we must be faithful to it and live it in our lives and let 
it play its part and bear its witness in the whole life of 


the catholic Church. 

As I come here I remind you of that, standing as I do 
in the pulpit given to this young Cathedral by the an- 
cient mother church of Canterbury itself. In a moment 
I am to bless and hallow for building into the walls 
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of this cathedral a stone, once more making a link be- 
tween the mother church of Canterbury and this cathe- 
dral. One in faith, one in hope and purpose, we go 
forward, but, as I have reminded you, in fellowship 
with all who worship Christ in sincerity and in truth, 
with a great task before us, without fear, for Christians 
can never be afraid, without discouragement, for Chris- 
tians in this tempestuous world stand to their faith and 
to their purposes. Do what God would have us to do, to 
see that in this troublesome world men may be turned 
away from their self-centeredness, away from their 
fears, their greeds, and their trials, to seek that humility 
which men get in the presence of God, and that respect 
for one another which comes only to men who know 
that they are brothers in the fatherhood and in the love 


of God. 





Harris and Ewing 

His Grace blesses a stone which will one day be built into the 

fabric of Washington Cathedral, probably in the Patriots’ 

Transept. The inscription on the stone reads: “Upon This 

Stone Placed Here to Commemorate His Visit to This Cathe- 

dral, September 19, 1946, The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Laid His Hand in Blessing.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Visits Washington 


HE visit of the Most Reverend and Right Honor- 

able Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Can- 

terbury, Primate of All England, and Metro- 
politan, to Washington Cathedral added a moving and 
impressive service to the history of great religious occa- 
sions in the Cathedral, and forged another link in the 
chain of mutual interest and friendship which has always 
bound the Cathedral in the Capital of the United States 
to the great mother church of the Anglican Communion, 
Canterbury Cathedral in England. 


While in Washington, the Archbishop and Mrs. 
Fisher were the guests of the Bishop of Washington and 
Mrs. Dun. Arriving shortly before noon on September 
19, they lunched with Bishop and Mrs. Dun, Dean 
Suter and Mrs. Suter, the Hon. William Benton, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, and Mrs. Benton at the Bishop’s 
House. Early in the afternoon a small, informal re- 


ception was held for them in the Bishop’s Garden. 


Episcopal clergymen throughout the Diocese of Wash- 
ington, ministers afhliated with the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches and the Ministerial Union, clergymen 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, university presidents, 
government officials, and members of the diplomatic 
corps took part in the procession at the 4 o’clock service 
of evening prayer and sermon by the Archbishop. The 
procession, forming in the crypts, met the Archbishop, 
escorted by his chaplains, the Rev. James McLeod Camp- 
bell of England, and the Rev. John J. Weaver, former 
U.S. Army chaplain stationed in London; Bishop Dun 
and his chaplain, the Rev. George J. Cleaveland, Cathe- 
dral canon; the Rev. Merritt F. Williams, Cathedral 
canon; Dean Suter; and James P. Berkeley, Cathe- 
dral verger, at the entrance to the Patriots’ Transept. 
Nearly 3,000 persons crowded the Cathedral, which had 
been provided with a special amplification system to 
carry the service to all parts of the edifice. 


Immediately following the service, before the conclu- 
sion of the recessional, a pause was made to allow the 
Archbishop to bless a stone which will some day be built 


into the fabric of the Cathedral. The stone, bearing 
the words: “Upon this stone placed here to commemo- 
rate his visit to this cathedral, September 19, 1946, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Geoffrey Francis Fisher, laid 
his hand in blessing,” was moved to the center of the top 
chancel step for the brief ceremony. 


The Bishop of Washington, the Dean and Chapter 
of Washington Cathedral, and the Washington Branch 
of the English Speaking Union were hosts that evening 
at a dinner in the Mayflower Hotel in honor of the 
Archbishop and Mrs. Fisher. Guests of honor met at a 
short reception before dinner, to be introduced to His 
Grace. Eight hundred persons crowded the Chinese 
Room of the hotel, and many would-be guests could not 
obtain reservations. Among the guests at the speakers’ 
table were the Hon. George Wharton Pepper, former 
U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania, who acted as toast- 
master, and Mrs. Pepper, His Excellency Lord Inver- 
chapel, British Ambassador, Commander Keith Merrill, 
acting president of the Washington Branch of the Eng- 
lish Speaking Union, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the Hon. 
Edward H. Stettinius, Jr., and Mrs. Stettinius, the Hon. 
John W. Snyder, the Hon. Myron C. Taylor and Mrs. 
Taylor, Rear Admiral William N. Thomas, Navy Chief 
of Chaplains, and Mrs. Thomas, Major General Luther 
D. Miller, Army Chief of Chaplains, and Mrs. Miller, 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, the Hon. Daniel W. Bell and Mrs. 
Bell, Colonel M. Robert Guggenheim and Mrs. Guggen- 
heim, Mrs. Harper Sibley, Bishop Dun and Mrs. Dun, 
Dean Suter and Mrs. Suter. 


The first speaker of the evening was Mr. Stettinius, 
whose theme was the building of cathedrals and their 
importance in the lives of nations. He spoke of what 
the English cathedrals meant to that land during the 
stress of the war years, described the part which churches 
have played in the life of this nation and the lives of its 
greatest leaders, and continued, “Now is the time for 
Americans to create a great symbol of their belief in 
justice and peace. No better symbol could be fashioned 
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President Truman greets the Archbishop of Canterbury on the lawn of the White House. 
Accompanying His Grace are His Excellency Lord Inverchapel, British Ambassador, and the 


Bishop of Washington. 


than a great cathedral, in the Capital of the United 
States. To people of all religious beliefs, as well as 
those without definite theological convictions, a cathe- 
dral symbolizes the God we trust. It passes an unspoken 
judgment upon the turmoil and clamor of human life. 
It means to all who behold it serenity, stability, faith... . 


“No better time exists than the years immediately 
before us. America has the power to create this symbol 
for which millions are waiting. Your Grace—we are 
confident that your visit here will add appreciably to the 
strength of support that is destined to complete this 
structure for Washington, for the nation, and for the 
world. Meanwhile, to you, sir, go America’s best wishes 
as you pursue your mission to repair the damaged, to 
reconstruct the destroyed, among England’s imperishable 
cathedrals. 
symbols can help to point the world to a peace that will 
last, because they will bring benefits and hope to men, 
to women, and to children everywhere. That kind of 
peace is the only final antidote to strife and war.” 

Commander Keith Merrill, U.S.N.R., speaking on 
behalf of the Washington Branch of the English Speak- 


In two nations such as ours these precious 


ing Union, extended a cor- 
dial welcome to the Arch- 
bishop, terming his visit to 
America another step to- 
ward forging the bonds of 
“a further interchange of 
fellowship between these 
two great nations, which 
will lead the world on its 
road to peace.” 


Assuring his listeners 
that his talk was merely 
a time killer until the din- 
ner proceedings “went on 
the air” over the National 
Broadcasting Company 
network, Dean Suter spoke 
briefly of the compelling 
beauty of the unfinished 
cathedral and the charge 
this beauty places upon all 
men to add to it. “We are 
all of us trustees,” he said, 
“of a mighty promise 
which 
hands, our hearts, are un- 
der a compulsion to fulfill. 
Under this spell each gen- 
eration must needs add something to the physical stature 
of this House of God. . . . As each generation passes, 
it must leave behind the mark of its devotion wrought 
in stone and mortar, wood and glass.” 
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our brains, our 


Dean Suter then introduced Bishop Dun whose few 
words of introduction of His Grace opened the nation- 
wide broadcast of the Archbishop’s address. Acknowl- 
edging the introduction, His Grace immediately won the 
eager interest of his audience and delighted them with 
a short summary of his outstanding impressions of his 
visit here. “I have found,” he said, “a most astonishing 
kindness, a welcome, a moving respect for and concern 
for the ancient office I hold, and a great curiosity as to 
why I choose to wear the clothes that I do. In fact, 
in New York I was asked so often what was the cute 
idea about my leggings, that I felt compelled, in a pub- 
lic speech to explain why I wear leggings. Washington, 
no doubt, is better educated, but in case there are any 
ignorami here, let me say that I wear leggings for the 
very obvious and excellent reason that two centuries ago 


(Continued on page 162) 
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The Larz Anderson lapestries 


By ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 


N Washington Cathedral, in the Chapel of St. 
Mary, hang six magnificent tapestries—gift of Mrs. 
Larz Anderson, widow of the noted patriot and 

diplomat. Woven during the second half of the Six- 
teenth Century, when the glory of Brussels as a tapestry- 
weaving center was at its height, they tell the story of 
David and Goliath and of King Saul and his jealousy 
of the youthful David. 

Time has enhanced, rather than dimmed, their beauty. 
The crimson in Saul’s armor, the blue in his cloak and 
in David’s jerkin are almost as bright as they were sev- 
eral hundred years ago when loving hands guided the 
thread upon looms built especially for such master- 
pieces. 

The ashes of Larz Anderson lie in a Gothic wall tomb 
in the chapel, which he gave to the Cathedral before 
his death; that same chapel where his widow requested 
the tapestries be hung. 

Unlike many great tapestries which have passed from 
one hand to another, the David and Goliath series are 
singularly fortunate in that they have known but three 


“David Before Saul.” 


“The Challenge of Goliath of Gath.” 


owners. The first was the Count Flaminio Mannelli, 
secretary to Cardinal d’Este, Papal Legate at the Court 
of King Charles IX of France. D’Este, leader of the 
Italian house by that name, presented the tapestries to 
Mannelli as a token of his esteem and in recognition of 
his services not only to him, but to his Queen, Catherine 
de Medici, then Dowager Queen of France. Mannelli 
hung them in his palace in 1587 and there they remained 
until 1898 when the Larz Andersons purchased them 
from their second owner, the Marquis Pianetti of Jesi. 
Brought to America, they decorated the walls of the 
Anderson mansion on Massachusetts Avenue until Mr. 
Anderson’s death in April, 1937. Six months later his 
widow, knowing her husband’s wishes in the matter, be- 
queathed them to the Cathedral. Perfectly preserved, 
they can now be seen by millions. 

The Chapel of St. Mary, which shows them off to 
such perfection, is one of the largest in the Cathedral. 
Its vaulted ceilings, magnificent stained glass, richly 
colored reredos, and Gothic beauty are enhanced and 
softened Ly the soft colors in the panels. A favorite of 
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the Pilgrim Aides who show visitors through the Cathe- 
dral, it is entered through magnificent wrought iron gates 
designed and executed by that great craftsman, the 
late Samuel Yellin. The fleur de lis, symbol of woman- 
hood, Mary’s initial ‘“M,” and the rose and the star are 
among the motifs included in the design of the gates. 
It took many years to complete the chapel, and with the 
hanging of the David and Goliath tapestries the work 
is complete. 

For those who have not seen the tapestries we give 
a rather detailed description, although they must be 
seen in order to be appreciated. The first panel, “David 
Before Saul,” depicts King Saul in crimson dress and 
blue cloak enthroned in the right foreground beneath 
a green drapery, flanked by attendants, and speaking 
with the youthful David who approaches accompanied 
by peasants and domestic animals. The borders are 
ecru with clusters of flowers and fruit and green folli- 
age and with allegorical figures at the lower corners 
and centers of the two sides. 

The second panel, “The Challenge of Goliath of 
Gath,” shows David clad in a short jerkin, standing in 
the foreground, attended by a bearded Israelite in blue. 
The latter is holding a coat of corium armor and crouch- 
ing at David’s left. Saul is shown approaching, wear- 
ing red armor with blue cloak. In the background are 
the rival groups of Israelite and Philistine spearmen. 
The border is similar to that of the first panel. 


“David and Goliath in Combat.” 
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“David Beheading Goliath.” 


The third panel, “David and Goliath in Combat,” 
shows David in a fawn jerkin attacking with a sling the 
giant who stands in the right foreground. Goliath is 
depicted wearing blue corium armor and brandishing 
a huge sword. 


The fourth panel: “David Beheading Goliath,” shows 
the youth brandishing the giant’s sword and kneeling 
upon the prostrate body. He seems about to sever 
Goliath’s head. In the distance is the camp of the 
Israelites. 


The fifth panel shows “The Triumph of David.” 
Here we see David in a red jerkin carrying the giant’s 
head and his huge sword. He is followed by the jealous 
Saul clad in red corium armor and blue cloak. He is 
leading the Israelite soldiers. Approaching the victor 
are Israelite maidens playing sistrums and other in- 
struments. 

The sixth and last panel, called “The Madness of 
Saul,” relates the story of the King’s inability to hide 
his jealousy. Saul is shown seated on a throne at the 
right beneath a green drapery and attended by coun- 
selors and maidens. He is pictured leaning forward, 
in the act of hurling a javelin at the astonished David, 
who is preparing to flee. 

All the panels are about eleven feet six inches in 
height and approximately the same width. The borders 
are all similar. 

The story of tapestry goes back through the ages to 
the days when the Saracens fought Richard the Lion 
Hearted and his knights of the Crusade. Later comes 
the English Gothic during which weavers confined them- 
selves to flowers and foliage and to characters so stiff 
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they looked inhuman. It was Brussels in the Fifteenth 
Century which brought tapestry weaving to its zenith 
and the Brussels Renaissance, with its Italian influence, 
to a height which made that Flemish capital the greatest 
tapestry-weaving center in Europe. In time the demand 
grew so great that production could not meet it. The 
art became commercialized; tapestries were woven, not 
on one loom, but on several, and the parts cleverly com- 
bined. Other subterfuges, such as painting in where the 
colors were not just right, contributed to the decline of 
Brussels in its once great art. 


Persons who think the price of tapestries high today 
are interested to learn that Pope Leo X paid $130,000 


“The Triumph of David.” 


for tapestries executed in Brussels in 1515. Raphael 
received $1,000 each for the cartoons he designed and 
from which the tapissier wove his story. Kings vied 
with each other in the magnificence of their tapestries. 
They hung them in their tents when they went to war; 
draped their balconies with them when they returned 
in triumph. 


The great French and Italian princes and nobles had 
their own tapestry factories where masterpieces were 
woven not only for their castles but as gifts to their 
friends. In the Sixteenth Century Ercole II, head of 
the House of d’Este, revived the tapestry factory at 
Ferrara which his family had permitted to fall into dis- 
use during the wars. Ferrara, being on the Italian bor- 


der and not far from Brussels, became a flourishing 
tapestry center, for d’Este nor only brought those noted 
Flemish weavers, John and Nicholas Karcher from Brus- 
sels, but hired Battista Dossa, one of the greatest paint- 


ers of his time, to do the cartoons. His lovely relative, 
Beatrice, commanded the great Leonardo da Vinci to 
do the paintings from which the magnificent tapestries 
which later hung in the Sforza Castle at Milan were 
woven. 


The men who were responsible for such beautiful 
tapestries as the David and Goliath series were not mere 
artisans, but highly esteemed craftsmen. 
weaver, or tapissier, was an artist with whom a loom 
took the place of an easel, whose brush was a shuttle, and 
whose colour-medium was threads instead of paints. 


Next in importance came the dyers. The threads 
they dyed are today almost unaltered in color after five 
hundred years of exposure to their enemies, light and 
air. Dye stuffs were precious in those days and so 
costly that even threads of gold and silver (which were 
usually supplied by the client) hardly exceeded in value 
certain dyed wools and silk. All these workers, from 
the director down to the apprentices, were bound by 
the guild to do or not to do—so that tapestry-making 
might maintain its high standards. Unfortunately, 
hewever, even the guild could not stop the greed for 
gold and when Brussels became top-heavy with orders 
the temptation to hasten the work, which prior to that 
time might take years, grew too great even for the guild 


The master 


to control. 
The David and Goliath series was woven at a time 
when so many tapestries were used in a single room that 


it became necessary to give them some semblance of simi- 
(Continued on page 157) 
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“.--For You It Is To Build’ 


You here are determined to complete that magnificent beginning of a cathedral. There the final design 
stands in front of you. Reminiscent, as I look at it, of Canterbury Cathedral, with its great bell tower in the 
middle and its western towers and its eastern apse. I bid you go forward with that. I know what Canterbury 
Cathedral and the other cathedrals mean in the religious life of England. By the mercy of God, through the 
desolation of war the Cathedral was spared. Bombs fell around it, desolation surrounded it, the library part of 
the Cathedral building had a direct hit and was destroyed. But nothing touched the Cathedral. It must have 
suffered—and we shall find it so—from blasts, but there in its majesty and glory, it stands, and you cannot 
think what it means, what it has meant to soldiers who have been stationed there all during the war from 
all over the world, what it means to English people who come there still on pilgrimages, as their forefathers 
have done through the ages. There is British history, there is the heart of the English people, there is the cen- 
ter of that faith in God which is the secret of their character. Our task is to maintain that ancient building, 
and that is a costly work which falls upon us. For ancient buildings do not stay forever. They decay and, as 
I have said, the blasts of war hasten that decay. Our task is to maintain for all time by careful, delicate, skillful 
repair, that great heritage. For you it is to build a noble thing like that, and if I bid you do it, it is not for your 
sakes, it is for the sake of those who shall come after you. 


A hundred years, a thousand years hence, Americans will come and look at this Cathedral with some of 
the feelings with which Englishmen come to look at Canterbury Cathedral, and they will find there the soul of 
a nation, please God, and that which has made it and kept it great. Because of the fact that I say that, you 
will understand that I am no pessimist. I do not believe that the world is going to be blown to pieces by 
atomic bombs or by warring nations. It is going to take all the patience and the faith that any of us has to 
see us through these difficult years ahead, but my faith does not falter that we shall find our way through, and 
that in the slow march of time men will come to understand that tradition which, by the grace of God, has 


been ours for three centuries. They will come to understand how to live together in the freedom of peace. 


And so I bid you do a work now for your descendants a thousand years hence. 


(With the above paragraphs the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
cluded his address before a dinner audience of 800 guests at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, and over a nationwide broadcasting 


network, on the evening of September 19, 1946.) 
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The Story of a Texas Cathedral 


By GERALD GRATTON MOORE, D.D. 
Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas 


HE first Lambeth Conference in 1867 gave to 

the bishops of the American Church a new vision 

of the possibility and need for cathedrals in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Within the next ten years 
a dozen cathedrals were established in various parts of 
the country, and among them, under adverse frontier 
conditions, the first cathedral in the Southwest. 

One of the American clergymen influenced by the 
English cathedrals was Bishop Robert Harper Clark- 
son of Nebraska, who made a contract with the vestry of 
Trinity Church, Omaha, in 1872, making it a cathedral 
and calling the Rev. Alexander Charles Garrett, Rector 
of Trinity Church, San Francisco, as the first dean. 
Dean Garrett was an Irishman of great charm and elo- 
quence and devotion. He worked hard and earnestly 
to build up the cathedral foundation. In October, 
1874, he was chosen by the House of Bishops to be the 
bishop of the newly-organized Missionary District of 
North Texas. He was consecrated in Trinity Cath>- 
dral, Omaha, on December 20, 1874. 

The newly-consecrated Bishop went to Dallas on New 
Year’s Eve of 1874 and set to work. He found only 
three parishes and five clergymen and about three hun- 
dred and sixty-five communicants in a vast territory 
covering over a third of the state of Texas. Almost 
his first official act in his district was the establishment 
of a cathedral, following the model of the cathedral in 
Omaha. On February 5, 1875, he entered into a con- 
tract with the rector and vestry of St. Matthew’s 
Church in Dallas and officially recognized it as his 
cathedral. In his primary convention address he stated, 
“I have adopted Dallas as the see city of my jurisdiction; 
St. Matthew’s Church therein as my cathedral; and in 
the Name of our God here have I set up my banner 
and grounded my staff that the enemy may not prevail.” 
The rector, the Rev. S. D. Davenport, became the 
first dean and two of the clergy were named as mission- 
ary canons. 

The first cathedral in the Southwest was a wooden 


The High Altar, St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, Texas. 


church—built in 1870. It was approximately about 
40 feet by 20 feet with a tower approximately 75 feet 
high, in which hung a bronze bell that is still used to- 
day. It is interesting that the first Deanery was a two- 
room house adjoining the church, given to the dean 
by a friendly group of gamblers who called him aside 
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and presented him $500 for this purpose. This very 
simple cathedral lasted only two years and was soon 
outgrown. 


The next cathedral, built in 1877, was a brick church 
costing $15,000, of which $6,000 was raised in the East 
by the bishop. The church was 92 feet long and 64 
feet across at the transepts. The local newspaper de- 
clared it the finest church structure in this part of 
Texas. The original cathedral building was moved to 
the rear of the new lot and became the parish house. 
The new and adequate building continued to be the 
cathedral until 1891, when the noise from the Santa 
Fé railroad station which had been built nearby became 
too much for the faithful. 


A new lot some six blocks up town was then pur- 
chased and a temporary wooden church was built and 
used for two years while the third cathedral, a glorious 
stone church, was being erected. This building was a 


St. Matthew’s Cathedral as it looks today. 


large Gothic church of gray sandstone, seating 900 peo- 
ple, and having a fine square tower 82 feet high. It 
was by far the finest church building of its day in 
Dallas. The new St. Matthew’s was dedicated in 1895. 
The Very Rev. Hudson Stuck was the dean and gave ten 


years of able leadership in Dallas. The cathedral now 
had 840 communicants, a male choir, and a large con- 
gregation. On December 20, 1899, his twenty-first an- 
niversary, Bishop Garrett had the joy of consecrating 
the cathedral—all the debt being raised by church peo- 
ple as a tribute to him. For thirty-five years this struc- 
ture was used. There in 1923 the House of Bishops 
met to honor Bishop Garrett, then the Presiding Bishop, 
and this man of God, even though blind and 92 years 
old, presided at its sessions. Within two months after 
this event the aged Presiding Bishop entered into life 
eternal. 


The Rt. Rev. Harry T. Moore became the second 
Bishop of Dallas. Consecrated in 1917, he retired from 
active ministry on October 4, 1946, after an Episcopate 
of twenty-nine years. During these years the diocese 
has had a remarkable growth and Sr. Matthew’s Ca- 
thedral grew with the diocese. Among the deans who 
gave it leadership were Bishop Moore, the Rev. Randolph 
Ray, the Rev. Robert S. Chalmers, the Rev. George R. 
Wood, and the present dean, the Very Rev. Gerald G. 


Moore. 
The original cathedral building, St. Matthew’s, Dallas. (Continued on page 159) 
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Memorial Uedicated to Bishop Freeman 


WALL tomb in the west aisle of the North Tran- 
sept was dedicated as a memorial to the Right 
Reverend James Edward Freeman, Third Bishop 

of Washington, at a service held on the Sunday after- 
noon following All Saints’ Day. The service, attended 
by Bishop Freeman’s widow, his son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. William V. Freeman, his son-in-law and 
daughter, the Rev. Raymond L. Wolven and Mrs. 
Wolven, his grandson, William Freeman Jaffray, as 
well as a host of friends and associates, was conducted 
by the present Bishop of Washington, the Right Rev- 
erend Angus Dun, assisted by the Dean of Washington 
Cathedral, the Very Reverend John Wallace Suter. 

The dedication service opened with the procession of 
the Cathedral choir and clergy into the chancel during 
the singing of “Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones.” 
Hymns, collects, Scripture readings, and anthems in- 
cluded selections known to have been favorites of the 
late Bishop. 

The brief address, a tribute to Bishop Freeman, was 
delivered from the great Canterbury pulpit from which 
so many thousands heard him preach, by the Rev. Charles 
W. Sheerin, Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, where Bishop Freeman was rector at the 
time of his election to the episcopacy. 

Speaking with moving sincerity, Dr. Sheerin said: 

“To characterize Bishop Freeman in five minutes is 
impossible, so let me take just one word that always 
comes to me when I think of him, and that word is “big.” 
To be big can be more important than to be great. Great- 
ness can be an achievement of facts, but bigness is a 
philosophical attitude. 

“Bishop Freeman always thought in big terms. Some- 
times people thought he liked big business, and he did 
like big business when it was big and served big ends, 
not little ones. He liked big business to enter the Church 
because he thought the Church could be and should be 
the biggest thing in the world, and he never left room 
for doubt in this attitude. The men he admired as a 
young man, Dr. Huntington, Bishop Potter, were big 
men and he was like them. 


“If the Church stood for anything, it must be the 


most important thing in the world or nothing. When 
many others were thinking in little terms, Bishop Free- 
man attempted great things for God, and consequently 
did great things for God. He took a little mission church 
as his first task in the ministry, and it became a great 
and big institutional church. He took a normal mid- 
western parish, and left it a symbol of bigness in a part 
of the country where the Church was not too well known. 
He became Rector of Epiphany, Washington, when fear- 
ful souls warned that there was not much future to the 
downtown church, and instead of finding ways of re- 
treating, he found ways to enlarge the church, and a 
large physical structure was filled with people. Any 
who have ever witnessed one of his Sunday night services 
at Epiphany, with every seat taken and the congregation 
joining in the old evangelical hymns and then listening 
to his rich voice tell of the bigness of Christianity in our 
lives will never forget the scene. 


“When he became Bishop, his thoughts naturally went 
to the bigness that this Diocese must eventually be. Few 
others would have dared on this Cathedral hill to attempt 
to build an outdoor stadium for 20,000 people, but he 
did dare and the 20,000 came. He believed in the pro- 
phetic ministry and he believed that that was a big min- 
istry. Long before he thought of building the physical 
structure of the Cathedral itself, he thought of a School 
of Prophets, and the College of Preachers was the result. 
He didn’t hesitate to tell the students who came to that 
institution to believe in this bigness of Christianity, the 
biggest thing in the world. 


“When Bishop Freeman became Bishop of Washing- 
ton, it was still a small city, but his conception of this 
Cathedral was never less than national. In fact, I should 
say he had a world-wide conception of what this Cathe- 
dral should stand for. He realized long ago that Wash- 
ington would be not only the Capital of the country, 
but in many ways, it would be the Capital of the world. 
In the midst of so many things of economic greatness 
and immense Government departments, a_ beautiful 
building as a witness to God of the faith of struggling 
people was a fitting thing to place on a high hill, where 
the Cathedral site already existed, but where only a small 
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Christmas, 1946 


Memorial to James Edward Freeman, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Third Bishop of Washington, dedicated 
in Washington Cathedral on November 3, 1946, in the Octave of All Saints’, by the Right Reverend 
Angus Dun, Fourth Bishop of Washington. “He that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
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chapel had been completed. The twenties were days of 
big things in business, but the business of the Church, to 
Bishop Freeman, must be equally great. If men could 
build big business buildings, big railroad stations, big 
Government buildings, surely man could build a great 
and big and beautiful Cathedral. Lesser men dream of 
such things. Bishop Freeman believed in them, and be- 
cause he believed in them, much was accomplished. 

“As a Bishop, he wanted the clergy who served with 
him to be big. He sensed the bigness of such movements 
as the labor movement, and he knew that the Church 
must have a voice in such things. The only disappoint- 
ments that I ever heard him express were when we failed 
to live up to the bigness that the Church should demon- 
strate. 

“Tt is fitting that in this Cathedral, where so much of 
the material fabric was erected by reason of his spirit 
and strength and as a result of his own big, prophetic 
heart, a tomb should remind us of what he loved. He 
loved big things, but the big thing in his life was his real 
faith in God.” 

Following Dr. Sheerin’s address the procession, singing 
“For Thee, O Dear, Dear Country,” moved to the North 
Transept for the consecration of the memorial. Here all 
knelt and prayers were offered, including the familiar 
Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral, writ- 
ten by Henry Yates Satterlee, First Bishop of Wash- 
ington: 

“© Lord Jesus Christ, who hast taught us that all 
things are possible to him that believeth, and that thou 
wilt favorakly hear the prayer of those who ask in thy 
name; we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and be- 
seech thee to hasten the building in the Capital of this 
Nation of thy House of Prayer for all people. Make 
speed to help us, O Lord, whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world 
without end.” 

As the memorial was unveiled by the Cathedral 
verger, James P. Berkeley, and James Coote, Cathedral 
choir boy, Bishop Dun dedicated it with these words: 
“In the Name of God, Amen. I, Angus Dun, by divine 
permission Bishop of Washington, hereby dedicate and 
hallow this shrine, to the glory of God and in loving 
memory of His faithful servant, James Edward Free- 
man. He that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 
Amen.” 

A short prayer and benediction pronounced by Bishop 
Dun concluded the service and the procession left the 
Cathedral singing another of Bishop Freeman’s favorite 
hymns, “Jerusalem the Golden.” 


The memorial, fittingly designed to be an actual part 
of the fabric of the Cathedral, to the building and work 
of which Bishop Freeman devoted nearly a quarter of a 
century of his life, was designed by the cathedral archi- 
tect, Philip Hubert Frohman. It has been placed di- 
rectly beneath the Daniel Window in the north wall of 
the North Transept. Here the wall has been slightly cut 
out for a space of approximately twelve by fifteen feet. 
Into this recessed space a Gothic wall arcade with carved 
cornice, traceried arches, and molded colonettes has been 
built. The material used is the same Indiana limestone 
employed throughout the Cathedral, a circumstance 
which adds to the impression that the memorial is an in- 
tegral part of the building. 


Directly beneath the wall arcade, against the lowest 
part of the recess, is the sarcophagus. Its vertical face 
consists of three panels. The center one bears the in- 
scription: “James Edward Freeman, D.D., LL.D, 
D.C.L., Third Bishop of Washington. Born July 24, 
1866. Consecrated the Feast of St. Michael and All An- 
gels, 1923. Entered into Life Eternal July 6, 1943. He 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever.” To the left 
and right of the central panel are traceried panels con- 
taining shields, on which are carved the seal of the Dio- 
cese of Washington and the seal of Washington Ca- 
thedral. 


On the sarcophagus is a life-size recumbent statue of 
Bishop Freeman. The sculpture, of Tennessee marble, 
was done by Bryant Baker of New York, whose work is 
known Loth in this, his adopted country, and his native 
England. 


Mr. Baker’s knowledge of ecclesiastical sculpture is 
ably demonstrated in this work. It has the character of 
medieval recumbent effigies, but is at the same time a 
modern likeness of the subject. The first model, a full 
size bust, was made after intensive study of many photo- 
graphs of Bishop Freeman, and the likeness was consid- 
ered remarkable. Following its approval, a small scale 
model of the recumbent effigy was made. Next came the 
full scale working model, after which the memorial was 
carved from a solid block of marble. 


The most striking thing about the finished figure is its 
dignity and repose. Examination reveals how the sculp- 
tor has combined the requisite realism with the requite- 
ments of a piece of architectural sculpture. The entire 
beautiful work is a worthy tribute to one who devoted 
so many years and so much enthusiasm to the gloriftca- 
tion of God through the building and beautifying of 
His House. 
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The Church of Ethiopia 


By ESTELLE BLYTH 


HE story of the Ethiopian Empire stretches back 
7: into the dimness of history. The name “Ethiopia” 

covered a vast but indefinite area, including all Af- 
tica south of Libya and a large part of Arabia within 
which (according to Pliny) 45 kingdoms were contained, 
Meroe being the chief. The modern name, Abyssinia, is 
derived from Habesh, an independent province, whose 
ascendency over the rest was probably due to the fact 
that the beautiful but inaccessible highlands formed part 
of it. The Abyssinians are still called “Habeshies” by 
the Arabs. 


Abyssinia to-day is a small kingdom, surrounded by 
strong non-Christian countries. It is the sole Christian 
kingdom surviving in Africa, and but for their fiercely 
conservative spirit, their unbreakable fidelity to their 
national religion and traditions, their profound fear and 
mistrust of all alien influences, these strange, fine, tragic 
people must have perished long ago. The great differ- 
ences in the Abyssinians, in color, appearance, and char- 
acter, are due to the difference in lands and races from 
which they come. 


Although Abyssinia is a Christian land, it includes 
several non-Christian communities: the Danakils are 
Moslems; the Gallas, a mixture of Christians, Moslems, 
and pagans; the Falashas, while nominally Christian, ex- 
hibit many Jewish characteristics, being descended from 
converts made by early Jewish missionaries. All these 
varying elements lived peacefully together under Abys- 
sinian rule before the Italian invasion. 


The conversion of Abyssinia was attributed to St. 
Andrew by St. Jerome, and to St. Thomas by St. Chrys- 
ostom; but these traditions lack support, and the gen- 
erally accepted account (given by Edesius, the brother 
of Frumentius, to his friend Rufinus) in Sozomen’s 
“History of the Church from A.D. 323 to A.D. 425,” 
may be accepted as the truth. 


“Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre in Phoenicia, jour- 
neyed as far as India, accompanied by two youths, 
named Frumentius and Edesius; they were his relatives. 
... After exploring India .. . he set out for home, and 


embarked on a vessel which was on the point of sailing 
for Egypt. . . . The vessel was obliged to stop at some 
port, and the Indians rushed upon it and murdered all, 
Meropius included. . . . They took the boys as living 
captives, because they pitied their youth, and conducted 
them to their King.” Areha, the King, took the brothers 
into his household; Edesius became his cup-bearer, but 
“Frumentius he put over his household and made him 
administrator of his treasures.” Frumentius began to 
preach Christianity to the people soon after his admission 
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St. George Cathedral, Addis Ababa, has the circular con- 
struction and domed roof typical of Ethiopian churches. 


into Abreha’s service, and built “houses of prayer” for 
the foreign Christian traders and residents, in which 
regular services were held; but there were no clergy. 
On his death-bed Abreha freed all his servants, but 
the queen besought the brothers to stay and guide 
the young king during his minority. As soon as they 
could, however, the brothers left Abyssinia, Edesius 
going to Tyre (where he later became presbyter, or 
bishop), while Frumentius went to Alexandria, and laid 
the needs of Abyssinia before St. Athanasius, the Bishop. 
After careful deliberation with his bishops and clergy, 
St. Athanasius consecrated Frumentius as first Bishop of 
the infant church in Abyssinia (A.D. 330), and he im- 
mediately returned to his charge. He placed his seat 
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at Axuma (now Axum), which is still the Canterbury of 
Abysssinia. 


The Abyssinian Church is thus derived from the 
Egyptian, or Coptic, Church, and the bond forged by 
the hands of St. Athanasius has never been broken, 
though time and circumstances have necessarily effected 
changes in their relationship. The Abuna of Abyssinia 
is always appointed ty Alexandria; no change or agree- 
ment of any importance would be accepted by the Abys- 
sinian Church unless, or until, it had been sanctioned 
by the Coptic. When the Church of Nubia was blotted 
out in the Mahommedan Conquest, the position of 
Abyssinia became extremely dangerous; the Church was 
cut off from frequent contact with the Mother Church 
of Egypt, which also was fighting for its life against 
the avalanche of triumphant Islam. No doubt geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions helped to preserve 
Abyssinia, but the stubborn fidelity with which it clung 
to the faith was the deciding factor. Errors in doctrine 
may have crept in during centuries of spiritual, geo- 
graphical, and political isolation, but Abyssinia is still 
a Christian country. 


Abyssinian records reveal the strange recurrent dis- 
harmony between that country and Rome, which has 
coloured all its history and deeply disturbed its spiritual 
and national life. The Abyssinians were often worsted, 
but they were never conquered or pacified, neither were 
they unfaithful to their own church, though the Emperor 
Seltam-Sagued (1613) made his submission to Rome in 
return for Portuguese military support, and one Alfonso 
Mendez was consecrated in Lisbon as Patriarch of Abys- 
sinia (1624). Mandez dispossessed the native clergy 
of their churches in favour of his own priests; the Abys- 
sinians retorted by murdering two Latin priests and war 
broke out. Many Abyssinians were -urnt as heretics; 
civil war between the people and their Emperor (aided 
by his foreign allies) increased the sufferings of the land. 
After one particularly bloody engagement, as the Em- 
peror stood looking over the heaps of dead, his son awoke 
his conscience with the bitter words: “This is no victory 
over Moslems or pagans, but over our flesh and blood, 
our fellow-Christians! Our enemies need not slay us; 
they can leave the work of extermination to ourselves!” 
Forthwith Seltam-Sagued issued a pro-lamation to his 
people: “We gave you the Roman Faith, believing it to 
be true, but innumerable multitudes of my people have 
been slain on that account. ... We do therefore restore 


the religion of your fathers to you, so that your priests 
are to take possession of the churches and officiate in 
them as formerly.” The people shouted joyfully: “God 


bless the Emperor! Let the Alexandrian faith flourish!” 

In 1704 the Jesuits made another attempt to enter 
Abyssinia, under French protection, but failed to estab. 
lish themselves. 


The Italian War of 1936 fell with equal force upon 
the Abyssinian Church and people; the country was 
parcelled out amongst Italian colonists; fine roads con- 
nected Abyssinia with Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
but large tracts of wild country remained outside their 
control. In these sections bandits and small groups of 
patriots made life unsafe for the Italians. The churches 
were “cleansed” and given over to Italian priests, the 
Abyssinian clergy celebrating the liturgy in caves, as 
under the Portuguese invaders of long ago. The aged 
Abuna Abraham, who had been blinded by Italian gas, 
was compelled to consecrate three bishops who submitted 
with him to Italy; but his action, being illegal, was im- 

ediately denounced by the See of Alexandria. 


The Abyssinian Church recognizes the first three 
Ecumenical Councils of Nicea (325), Constantinople 
(381) and Ephesus (431). Every church in every dio- 
cese contributes a small amount annually towards the 
support of its diocesan bishop, a custom which helps 
to keep bishop and people in touch with one another in 
a land where the people are illiterate and roads but few. 
Abyssinia is fairly well provided with churches, even 
villages having two or three; these are circular in shape, 
with domed roofs; only one altar is allowed, square in 
shape, which stands within the Holy of Holies (a large 
circular shrine, completely screened off from the rest of 
the church). As in all Eastern churches, images are 
forbidden, but large pictures of apostles and saints are 
painted on the walls and screen. Pontius Pilate is ac- 
counted a saint, because he said, “I find no fault with 
this Just Man.” The services are very long, according 
to Western ideas; umbrellas of scarlet and gold are open 
over the officiating priest; drums, and the sistra of An- 
cient Egypt, and bells (these are often thin flat pieces 
of slate or wood hanging from a bar) are used; and 
there are also sacred dances, especially at funerals, which 
last for about an hour. The language of the liturgy 1s 
the ancient language of Ethiopia, “Lisana Geez,” or the 
tongue of the free. The earliest version of the Scrip- 
tures was completed before the sixth century; the Old 
Testament contains forty-six books and the New Testa- 
ment thirty-five. 


The influence of early Jewish missionaries survives in 


features of ritual and practice which are peculiar to the 
Abyssinian Church. Both Saturday and Sunday are 
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observed so far as manual labour is concerned; male 
children are circumcised on the eighth day after birth; 
and the eating of swine’s flesh is forbidden. Polygamy 
is allowed by the law, but not by the Church; only the 
first marriage is celebrated in church, and the Holy Com- 
munion is denied to a man who has more than one wife. 


Photo by Jack Wilson 


The Honorable Ras H. S. Imru, Minister from Ethiopia, ad- 


mires the gold coptic cross given to Washington Cathedral by 
his emperor, Haile Selassie. With him are Dean Suter and 
Mr. James Berkeley, senior verger. 


Baptism is by triple immersion, and the Oil of Catechesis 
(answering to the Orthodox Chrism) and administration 
of the Holy Communion follow immediately. Boys are 
usually baptized when forty days old, and girls at eighty 
days. 

A specially prepared loaf of leavened bread, stamped 
with crosses, is used for Holy Communion, except on 
Holy Thursday, when unleavened bread is substituted. 
The sacramental wine is unfermented and mixed with 
water. A deacon prepares it before each Celebration 


from the juice of dried grapes and water. Holy Com- 
munion is administered to the people in both kinds, but 
only in consecrated buildings; not even the Metropolitan 
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or the Emperor may communicate at home. The act of 
consecration is called “Melawat,” a change, but the 
Latin doctrine of transubstantiation is denied by the 
Abyssinians. Holy Communion is celebrated daily. On 
holy days six priests and six deacons must attend, but 
on ordinary days the presence of three of each is sufh- 
cient. 

The fasts of the Abyssinian Church are rigorous— 
forty days before Christmas, fifty-six before Easter, 
fourteen before the Feast of the Blessed Virgin, as well 
as various minor fasts and every Wednesday and Friday. 
The Epiphany is marked by a service held at the river- 
side by torchlight, during which the congregation, in- 
At 
Whitsuntide the bishops assemble their clergy for the 
discussion and settlement of ecclesiastical affairs or doc- 
trinal difficulties. 


cluding children, plunge naked into the water. 


The Nativity is commemorated once 
in every month, as well as at Christmas, and some five 
or six saints are remembered daily. The Abyssinian 
cross, like the Coptic, is a square cross on a long handle. 
A very handsome example of this was presented by the 
Abyssinians to Westminster Abbey in 1901 as a thank 
offering for the recovery of King Edward VII; and the 
Emperor Haile Selassie presented one in the form of a 
processional cross to Washington Cathedral. Both gifts 
are expressions of the trust and friendship felt by 
Emperor and people for the sister churches of America 


and England. 


The geographical isolation of Abyssinia has intensified 
the independent and conservative character of the people 
and their church. It is a backward country, but the 
Emperor has striven earnestly to raise and educate his 
people, welcoming Western help to this end. Before the 
war he had abolished slavery in one province, and was 
trying to do so everywhere. Many of his chieftains had 
followed his example of monogamy. He is a man of 
high character and austere life, trusted and respected 
by his people; and the Empress is extremely devout. 
The Emperor’s titles of “King of Kings and Lion of the 
House of Judah” are not merely titles; they embody 
claims upon which the Abyssinian pride of race and 
creed are founded, and have helped to keep them true 


to both. 


Though circumstances have isolated the Abyssinians 
from other Christian and cultural influences, they have 
kept the faith as it was delivered to them sixteen cen- 
turies ago. Prizing religious and national liberty above 
all things, they have never shrunk from paying the high- 
est price for it, even life itself. 
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Shrine of a Saint 


By SUSAN ELVA DORR 


structure on a side street in Palma, Mallorca. It 

is a world-famous shrine; the burial place of a 
missionary who walked in the path of St. Paul and be- 
came a martyr. 


0 FRANCISCO Church is a thirteenth century 


Raimén Lull was undoubtedly one of the most bril- 
liant men of his day. Capable of understanding the 
strength and weakness of his fellow men, he had the 
calm detachment that only genius and a man of God 
could possess. In Palma, today, his name is held in the 
same reverence as that of Saint Francis and Catherine 
of Siena. 


This Raymund Lully—Raimon Lull, modern spelling 
—was born on the Mediterranean Island of Mallorca, 
the largest of the Balearic group off the coast of Spain. 
His father, a gentleman of Barcelona, belonged to the 
Court of Aragon and accompanied the Mohammedans 
in 1231. Grants of land in Mallorca as a consideration 
of these aids were given him. 


His son, born in 1235, grew up in a society of cour- 
tiers and poets. He became a page to King Jaime I, 
but used the prerogatives of royal patronage for disso- 
lute ends. Being tall and very gallant, he possessed 
great fascination for women, all but one. Sorrow over 
that one changed his whole life from that of a flaneur to 
that of an ascetic. 


From the moment his love and admiration were re- 
jected Raimon Lull was a transformed man. He gave 
up his pursuit of pleasure and joined the Franciscan 
monks, but his life at court had not fitted him for 
monastic brotherhood. He retired, living in a cave on 
the north side of the island near Valdemosa, spent most 
of his time in contemplation until he felt the Divine 
presence overshadowed him and gave him all knowledge. 


Very soon he began his pilgrimages to distant lands, 
teaching, preaching, and exhorting the people. Far in 
advance of his time he taught psychology, a system of 
reasoning entirely different from the popular school of 


Aristotle. But his greatest aim was to recover the Holy 
Land and bring Christianity to the Moslems in Africa. 
A nation he believed was at stake. To win it Lull began 
the study of Arabic, a task it took six years to complete. 


In the meantime he founded the first college in Palma, 
and established another at Mirimar on the north side of 
the island. This man, given wisdom by holy visions, 
taught geometry and statesmanship and wrote on meta- 
physical subjects and a wide variety of other topics. 
His great book, Ars Magna, was considered one of the 
outstanding works of the thirteenth century. In all, 
Lull wrote more than four hundred books and pam. 
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The wall tomb of Raimon Lull. From a pen and ink drawing 
by Alfred Morang. 


phlets. His book, The Friend and the Lover—the Be- 
loved is Christ and the Friend and Lover are the soul— 
was one of several treatises contained in the book, Blan- 
querna. Lull wrote this as an allegory of the Middle 
Ages—a forerunner of Pilgrim’s Progress. It is said 
that these books became the foundation of Spanish mys- 
ticism. 
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The former courtier felt that only education could 
awaken the people to the spiritual side of life. This 
was just what happened in his college at Palma, when 
years later, Junipero Serra, who was also born on the 
island, came to study at the Lullian University. The 
young student became fired with the zeal and sacrifice 
of the founder and decided to be a missionary, too. In 
1749 Serra left Spain for Vera Cruz, Mexico, thence 
traveling on foot to California where he began his noble 
work. Thus Raimon Lull may be considered directly 
responsible for the missions founded from San Diego to 
San Francisco. 


So great was Raimon Lull’s influence that he was 
allowed to preach in the synagogues and mosques of 
Mallorca and twice he was summoned to England by 
Edward I—the first time to reveal the secret of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. 


At the age of eighty this missionary set out on his 
last journey to Africa, going as far as Ethiopia. He 
was weak and worn with hunger and in constant danger. 
The zealous fire still burned brightly, but the people 
rebelled at his love for Christ on the Cross. Although 
he made many converts, the majority preferred the 
Crescent. At last he was stoned to death. A merchant, 
who knew Lull, was returning to Spain and carried the 
body back on shipkoard. It was interred in the little 
San Francisco Church not far from where he was born. 


Pope Pius IX beatified the martyred priest. 


This small but lovely church stands in a plaza filled 
with flowers. The large central door is supposed to be one 
of the finest in Spain in point of design and carving. 
All churches in Spain are dark inside and this one is no 
exception. Precarious steps lead down to the center aisle. 
Turning left, one comes to the ambulatory, guided by a 
hanging lamp and a tall candle which sends its glowing 
points of light to the eyes of the faithful who come to 
pay their respects to the sainted dead. 


In a wall niche lies the sculptured figure of Raimon 
Lull. His hands are clasped over his rosary, and a look 
of peace is on his finely carved face. Pots of beautiful 
flowers and lighted candles always burn before the mar- 
tyr’s tomb. 


A door opening from the dark church leads into a 
patio of brightest sunshine and flowers. The garden 
is adorned with lemon and orange trees, calla lilies, 
violets, and other blooms of rich color. One sees many 
pilgrims going about. Some are studying the beautiful 
cloisters which are said to be the equal of Monreale in 
Palermo. Others are watching the priests, who, with 
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robes tucked above sandaled feet, play marbles with half 
a dozen boys. 


This friendly little church is intact from the ravages 
of war. Priests and pilgrims still enjoy the beautiful 
pillared cloisters and devotees visit the shrine of a man, 
who, through the power of God, became a saint. 
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OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 


CASSOCKS—CLERICAL SUITS—ROBES 
SURPLICES—STOLES—RABATS 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
COMMUNION VESSELS—ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


T has long been the privilege of 

this 94-year-old institution to 
render official and private assistance 
at the Washington Cathedral. 


A beautiful service through this firm 
may be obtained at a cost within the 
means of every family. 


JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Chapel Cremations 
1750-58 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. National 5512 





Alumnae Vital Part of N.C.S. 


ECENTLY the officers of the Alumnae Association of 
National Cathedral School for Girls presented to the 
Editorial Board of THe CatHeprat AGE the proposal 

that the Association prepare an article for each issue of THE 
CatHepraL Ace. This proposal received at the hands of the 
Editorial Board a most cordial welcome, and we are happy to 
announce that beginning with the present issue there will be 
a contribution from this source each quarter. Thus, another 
link is forged in the joyful chain which binds the School to 
the Cathedral. 
—JoHN W. SuTER 


Surely these words 
are peculiarly applicable to educational institutions. For al- 
though the immediate and primary concern of every school is 
rightly with its students, the world’s judgment of any schoo! 
is based upon its graduates. In other words, the value of any 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


5 


- a 
i RO gs 4. 


The Cathedral is an ever present beauty in the lives of N.C. S. students 
and alumnae alike. 


rs 


institution’s contribution to society is directly related to the 
value of its product to society. 

In the case of a school, the graduate’s esteem for and inter- 
est in the institution which provided her with the tools for life 
indicate how satisfactory the individual feels the training given 
has been. This interest not only calls the attention of the 
general public to the school in question, but also serves to give 
undergraduates a feeling of security and pride in the school. 

Organizations composed of the graduates of particular 
schools are comparatively new in the educational world, al- 
though history records many instances of the fraternal feeling 
manifest by graduates of the same school or university. In 
America the movement to organize alumni started in the col- 
leges, but today almost all preparatory schools, as well as col- 
leges and universities, have more or less active associations of 
former students, organized for the general purpose of further- 
ing and improving the influence of their institutions. 

The Alumnae Association 
of the National Cathedral 
School for Girls was organ- 
ized just four years after the 
opening of the school in 1900. 
Its members, comprising 
more than 1,200 graduates of 
N.C\S., give daily expression 
to the school’s ideals and 
teachings in communities 
scattered through every state 
in the union and many for- 
eign countries. This ideal 
may be expressed in the sim- 
ple phrase: Education 
Christian womanhood 


UL Ne 


for 
and 
citizenship. 

To activate this ideal the 
Cathedral School, stated 
in its bulletin, the 
importance of spiritual values 
as going hand in hand with 
the academic and_ physical. 
Students at the 
fortunate in living in the 
shadow of a growing Cathe- 
dral. Since 1909 class after 
class has watched the struc- 
It stands 
a beautiful, silent, but ever- 
present witness to the spiritual 


as 


ee 
stresses 


school are 


ture rise in beauty. 


values which the school tries 
to make real to its students.” 

The location of N.C.S. con- 
tributes much to the enrich- 
ment of the student’s life. In 
addition to the beauty of the 
Cathedral Close, with its state- 
ly trees, broad lawns, playing 
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fields, and historic gardens, the great city of Washington 
offers the N.C.S. girl endless opportunities. Trips to various 
government branches, to points of historic interest, to great 
concerts and lectures and dramatic performances, as well as to 
the Capital’s great art galleries, broaden and make vivid the 
teachings of the classroom. 


It is the intangible sum of her school years’ experiences 
which, upon graduation, are translated into the interest and 
loyalty to her school so typical of the National Cathedral 
graduate. The years on Mount Saint Alban, when she was a 
part of the life of the Cathedral Foundation cannot fade, for, 
like the great Cathedral itself, the Alumnae Association con- 
tinues to grow into the fabric of a growing nation, ever re- 
newing itself, because the source of its strength is Everlasting. 


Children's Chapel 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, SHARON, PA. 
Warner & Mitchell, Architects 


Just a corner of the charming 
Children’s Chapel upon whose 
walls are painted the story of 
the Children’s Crusade. If you are 
planning a Children’s Chapel or 
Baptistry, it would be well for 
you to see the other interior 
photographs which show the 
interesting work of renovation 
executed by Rambusch. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 


Letters to the Editor 


I write to convey to you my grateful thanks for the remem- 
brance made of myself and of my Diocese in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul in the City of Washington 
on January 27 and for your kindness in letting me know of 
this. 

Our own cathedral here in New Guinea, built by the native 
Christians as a thank offering for blessings which have come to 
them through the Gospel in the last fifty years, has the same 
title, being dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, so that we can 
feel we have a further link with you in this. Also we have 
been privileged to entertain here and to see worshipping in 
our cathedral from time to time many men who have been 
serving in the U. S. Forces. 


Wish renewed thanks and good wishes for the life and the 
work of the Church in your Diocese. 
BisHop PHILIP, 
New Guinea Anglican Mission, 
Samarai, Papua 


* * * * * 


THe CatHeprat Ace I read with much interest—’tis an ex- 
cellent magazine. Very well done. I pass it along to several 
people and they enjoy it also. The general news it gives about 
the Church can not be found elsewhere. This makes it out- 
standing. 

Mature H. Errincer 
Portland, Oregon 


* * * * * 


May we tell you how pleased we were to see your article in 
THe CatHeprat Ace. The copy you so kindly sent us has 
been much admired and borrowed. If you have an extra copy 
of the magazine we could have, we should be grateful. Again 
we thank you for the contribution you have made in helping 
our people to a better understanding of the religious life. 


St. Clare’s Convent 
Maryhill 


Mount Sinai, L. I., N. Y. 


* * * * * 


This is simply to tell you that Father Spencer and I have 
received the copies of THe CatHeprat AGE with the grand 
article about the Religious Life. 

I am sure that it will be a great help, and we are very happy 
about it. With best wishes, 


ALAN WHITTEMORE, 
Superior, O.H.C. 
Order of the Holy Cross 
West Park, New York 
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CAashington Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Cathedral Schools’ Carol Service 


One of the loveliest services held in Washington Ca- 
thedral every year is the Christmas Carol Service sung 
by pupils of the two preparatory schools. This year’s 
will take place at 3 p.m. December 12, and once again 
nearly 600 young voices will fill the great choir with the 
age-old traditional carols, as well as some modern mu- 
sical interpretations of the Christmas message. 


The girls of the National Cathedral School are di- 
rected by Mr. Justin Williams and the St. Albans School 
singers are under the direction of Mr. Dexter Davison. 
The two schools rehearse separately until time for the 
final practices in the Cathedral. At this time seating is 
arranged to permit the introduction of antiphonal ef- 
fects, some students being placed in the choir galleries 
and the north gallery, as well as in the great choir. The 
girl singers wear white, and all carry lighted candles in 
the procession. 


The unusual beauty of so great a number of young 
voices united for a musical service is known to a far 
wider congregation than can crowd into the Cathedral, 
as the service has been broadcast over a national network 
for the past two years. Plans are now being made to 
have it carried this year over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 


Cathedral Choral Society 


Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and choirmaster, 
who is the founder and director of the Cathedral Choral 
Society, returned to the podium for the society’s fall 
concert in the Great Choir of Washington Cathedral 
last month after an absence of nearly four years, during 
which he served in the AUS. Organized in 1941-1942, 
the Choral Society immediately realized the ideal of its 
founders, to utilize the rich musical resources and beauty 
of the Cathedral by interpreting, at semi-annual public 
concerts, the works of both ancient and modern com- 
posers of sacred music. 


The fall concert, for which the society was augmented 
by a full symphony orchestra and the boys’ choir of the 
Cathedral, presented for the first time a work commis- 
sioned for performance by the Choral Society. This was 


“The Long Home,” a composition utilizing full chorus, 
orchestra, and organ, by Ned Rorem, 22-year-old Amer. 
ican. A second modern selection, “Hymn of Jesus,” by 
the late Gustav Holst, employed two choruses, a semi- 
chorus part sung by the boys’ choir, orchestra, and or- 
gan. R. Wayne Dirksen, assistant cathedral organist, 
was at the console. 


The third work performed was by the great sixteenth 
century composer, William Byrd. This was the Five 
Part Mass, sung a capella. The beauty of the cathedral 
setting was matched by the calibre of the performance 
and the appreciation of the audience was eloquent in 
the silence which filled the building at the conclusion of 
the program. 


Protestant Festival of Faith 


Sponsored by the Washington Federation of 
Churches, a Protestant Festival of Faith was held in 
Washington Cathedral on Sunday afternoon, October 
27. Members of congregations of churches throughout 
greater Washington thronged the Cathedral and cler- 
gymen of all participating churches took part in the 
procession. The preacher was the Rev. Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, President of Gettysburg Theological Seminary 
and a leader in the work of the World Council of 
Churches. His subject was the challenge, ‘Protestants 
Face Forward!” 


The Cathedral Choir, directed by Paul Callaway, or- 
ganist and choirmaster, and the choir of the First- 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, directed by Theodore 
Schaefer, sang. Clergymen participating in the service 
included the Rev. Dr. J. Warren Hastings, Pastor of 
the National City Christian Church; the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Hughes Pruden, Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church; the Rev. Dr. Robert M. Williams, Pastor of 
Asbury Methodist Church; the Rev. Dr. Alfred W. 
Hurst, Pastor of the Cleveland Park Presbyterian 
Church; the Rev. Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, Executive 
Secretary of the Federation, and the Very Rev. Dr. John 
W. Suter, Dean of Washington Cathedral. 

The holding of this inter-denominational service in 
the Cathedral added another great occasion expressive 
of the founders’ ideal that it shall be a House of Prayer 
for All People and a leader in the unification of all 


Christian bodies. 
Library of Congress Exhibit 


In observance of the visit of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to Washington, the Library of Congress held a 
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Special exhibit at Library of Congress marks visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


special exhibition of early photographs and letters per- 
taining to the relations of the Church of England with 
the growing church in the colonies. The exhibit, placed 
in the main floor entrance to the reading room, attracted 
hundreds of visitors during the week of September 18-25. 


Transcripts of letters dealing with ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over the American colonies and the development 
of what later became the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were included in the display. One, written in 1750 by 
Thomas Becker, then Bishop of Oxford and later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, discusses the need for sending 
bishops to America to confirm and ordain, pointing out 
that this would be more satisfactory than the practice 
of having men go to England for ordination, a custom 
he felt kept valuable men from the ministry of the estab- 
lished church. One of the original letters shown was 
written in 1743 by John Potter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to William Dawson, commissary of the Bishop of 
London in Virginia, congratulating him upon his ap- 
pointment to the presidency of the College of William 


and Mary. 


Among the primates whose pictures were included 
were Thomas John Claggett, first Bishop of Maryland 
and the first Episcopal bishop to be consecrated in the 
United States (shown at extreme left in illustration) ; 
James Madison, first Bishop of Virginia, who was con- 
secrated in England in 1790; Samuel Provoost, first 


1946 


Bishop of New York, and 
William White, first Bish- 
op of Pennsylvania, who 
were both consecrated in 
England in 1787; and 
Samuel Seabury, first 
Bishop of Connecticut and 
first Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, who 
was consecrated by Scotish 
bishops at Aberdeen in 
1784. 


The exhibit also includ- 
ed pictures of Canterbury 
Cathedral, of the official 
seal of the See of Canter- 
bury, and of the present 


Archbishop. 


A somewhat similar ex- 
hibition was placed in the 
Cathedral. It included ma- 
terial from Washington 
Cathedral Library, arranged by the Rev. George J. 
Cleaveland, canon librarian, and Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
cathedral librarian. 


Heifers Received in Poland 


Canon George J. Cleaveland, chairman of the Cathe- 
dral Committee for World Relief, has received carbon 
copies of the receipts signed by eight Polish farmers for 
the delivery of a heifer purchased with funds raised at 
Washington Cathedral. The receipts, and English trans- 
lations of same, were forwarded to Canon Cleaveland 
by the Heifer Project Committee which arranged for 
purchase and shipment of the animals through the 
United Brethren Service Committee at New Windsor, 


Maryland. 


The “cathedral heifers” accounted for by the receipts 
in hand are now in Gdanski County, Poland. Each 
farmer signing the Act of Transfer has promised to 
“retain the donated heifer on my farm and guarantee to 
take good care of her, as well as not to try to sell her 
without the consent of the Agricultural Chamber of the 
State of Gdansk . . . in case of illness to summon the 
authorized county veterinarian and follow his orders ex- 
actly.” 

One of the receipts has been given to Boy Scout Troop 
5, of which the Cathedral curator, Mr. John Bayless, is 
leader. The troop raised funds for the purchase of one 
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of the heifers. Other copies were given to St. Albans 
School, where the students also raised special funds for 
the heifer project. It is probable that some of the inter- 
ested boys will follow the suggestion of the committee 
and write to the farmer whose name appears on their 
receipt. 

N.C.A. Executive Committee Meeting 


Mrs. Allan Forbes, national chairman of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Cathedral Association, in- 
vited members of the Executive Committee to meet with 
her and Mrs. Schuyler L. Black, national vice chairman, 
in Washington early this month. The reason for chang- 
ing the place of meeting from New York City to Wash- 
ington was to enable Bishop Dun, Dean Suter, and Mr. 
Clarkson, N.C.A. president, to attend the sessions, and 
to discuss a proposed reorganization of N.C.A. A full 
report of the proceedings will be published in the Spring 
issue of THE Ace. 

The Executive Committee includes Mrs. Louis N. Ju- 
lienne of Jackson, Mississippi; Mrs. Shaun Kelly of 
Richmond, Massachusetts; Miss Mary E. Johnston of 
Glendale, Ohio; Mrs. Louis D. Simonds of Charleston. 
South Carolina; Miss Virginia Cork of Charleston, West 
Virginia; and Mrs. Samuel Eliot of Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts. 


CUMPLETE 
BANKING AND TRUST 


SERVICE 
® 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W 
Washington, D. C. 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


© 
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Holiday O cents And Savors 


CuristMas Girts to prolong happy holiday memo- 
ries are displayed on the Cottage Herb Garden 
shelves at this season. For Milady’s linen press or 
hanky case there are jars of lavender or pot-pourri 

For the hostess-housekeeper, jars of piquant 
seasoning herbs. The latter may be ordered in mix- 
tures already blended by Herb Cottage experts. The 
more venturesome will prefer to try her own com- 
binations, 


Basil. Sweet Marjoram, Rosemary. Savory. Tar- 
ragon, Thyme these come in attractive jars al 
25 cents each. Packaged for mailing, 5 cents and 
postage is added for boxes of two or four: 10 cents 
and postage for boxes of six. For one who doesn't 
quite trust her own imagination and taste the Cot- 
tage has a 25 cent chart suggesting tasty combina- 
tions. and conveniently ready to be tacked to the 
kitchen wall. 


Homemade cookies are a traditional part of Christ- 
mas in many lands. To initiate Americans into the 
secrets of foreign Christmas cakes the Herb Cottage 
has compiled a booklet of recipes from many coun- 
tries. This sells for 25 cents. Jars of the seeds and 
herbs called for in the recipes are also available at 
the Cottage. 


A card of inquiry will bring full information and 
prices on available herbs: The Cottage Herb Gar- 
den, Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D.C. 


— 


THE COTTAGE HERB 
GARDEN 
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The Larz Anderson Tapestries 


(Continued from page 140) 


larity so they would not clash. Religious stories were 
then much in favor. 

Today, many of the great tapestries which once kept 
out the drafts of castle halls, or enlivened the gloomy 


stone walls of the great manor houses of England, are FIGHT 


in museums where all may revel in their beauty. The INFANTILE 
Corcoran Gallery of Art houses the famous Clarke PARALYSIS 


Collection and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York has its share of masterpieces. But in spite 
of their beauty, they could not have found a more for- 
tunate setting than that accorded the David and Goliath 
series—the Chapel of St. Mary in Washington’s own 
great Cathedral. 


A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 15-30 


THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


Annual Subscription—$2.00 and up 


NEW EDITION 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY 
and 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


BY 


LUCY VAUGHAN MACKRILLE 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 


28 Pages 5 Illustrations Price 


Complete instruction. Vestment patterns and 
drawings to scale 


= 


Handbook for Altar Guilds — Price, 53 cents caatiiane, acide 


Miss Lucy V. Mackrille Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
I! W. KIRKE ST., CHEVY CHASE Tel. Wisconsin 2752 tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


WASHINGTON 15, D. C. STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 
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Will nm EY 5 Candle Co., Ine 


Established 1855 Syracuse, N, Y. 
The Pioneer Charch Candle Manufacturers of Amertwoa Bie 
New York ities Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 
15 E. 32nd St 71 Broad St. 162 N. Franklin St. 952-4 S. Flower St. 122 Notre Dame St., E. 
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St. Matthew's Cathedral 


(Continued from page 143) 


The summer of 1929 witnessed another milestone in 
cathedral history. In the uptown section of Dallas St. 
Mary’s College had stood for fifty years—a beautiful 
campus of eleven acres with noble buildings. Unfor- 
tunately, the school had begun to fail and debts had 
accumulated, making further opening imposible. St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral then decided on a forward pro- 
gram of expansion and took over the school property 
for the debt of several hundred thousand dollars. The 
school chapel, much enlarged, became the cathedral. 
The three-story dormitory became the parish house, 
housing all the diocesan and parish offices and provid- 
ing splendid class rooms for the growing church school. 
Here for sixteen years St. Matthew’s has been estab- 
lished, gradually changing a girls’ school into a cathedral 
foundation. There are now 1,600 communicants, with 
four Sunday services and a daily Eucharist. 

With the consecration of the Right Rev. Charles 
Avery Mason as Bishop-Coadjutor last year on St. 
Matthew’s Day, (he became the third Bishop of Dallas 
on Armistice Day, 1946) the cathedral entered a new 
stage of progress. 

Under the guidance of the Bishop, Dean, and Vestry, 
an over-all plan for future development has begun. 
The Cathedral School for Boys, starting this September, 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PRropERTY 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 


dral Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body 


dollars. 


corporate, the sum of 


Rea Estate 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 


Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body cor- 
porate, and its successors, forever 


(In the District of Columbia and in most of the 
States, a will bequeathing personal property or devising 
real estate should be signed by the testator and attested 
and subscribed in his presence by at least two credible 
witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required.) 


1946 


occupies the old school buildings. A Diocesan House 
and Synod Hall will be built. And finally, by the one 
hundredth anniversary of St. Matthew’s in 1957, it is 
hoped that a beautiful and adequate Gothic Cathedral 
will be erected, representing, in the heart of the South- 
west, the glorious tradition and faith of the Anglican 
Communion and providing a spiritual and actual center 
for the growing Diocese of Dallas. 


CUNGERS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last thirty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 
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“A Child Is Born’—to All the World 


(Continued from page 131) 


giant candle, makes the sign of the Cross, puts out the 
flame, and passes the candle to his wife, who follows the 
same ritual. Then it goes to the eldest son, and so on 
down the family in order of age, until the very youngest 
Making the sign of the Cross, the baby 
places the lighted candle in the middle of the table, 
where it burns throughout the meal, then is snuffed out 
and saved to burn again on New Year’s Day. After 
everyone, including the family pets, has eaten well, the 
créche is unveiled and carols are sung before it until 
time to leave for Midnight Mass. Returning from Mass, 
the family visits the stables to give the animals double 
rations in honor of their traditional association with the 
Nativity. And once more, in the kitchen, there is feast- 
ing and drinking until morning by all who can stay 
awake, for this is the Reveillon, the all-night festival, 
and even the tiniest babe has the right to stay up if it 
can. 


receives it. 





Services devoted to the children are held in Scandina- 
vian churches on the afternoon of December 24th. It is 
already dark, of course, by four o’clock, when proces- 
sions of youngsters in holiday costume wend their way 
through the city streets or on country roads to the local 
churches, which are aglow with candles. There they sing 
century-old Christmas carols and hear the ever fasci- 
nating tale of the Christ-child’s birth. At the end of the 
services, every child is presented with marzipan (almond- 
paste) candies in the form of tiny fruits and animals— 
as beautiful to look at as they are, eventually, to eat. 
Laden with sweets, the little ones return home to the 
tune of Christmas chimes that peal a full hour, while 
the path is illuminated by candles shining from every 
window. At home the grown-ups have been busy pre- 
paring the special Yule-tide feast. In Denmark, for in- 
stance, there is always risengrod, a rice pudding contain- 
ing an almond which brings luck to the one who finds it 
in his portion. After the feast, the mother of the house- 
hold lights the candles on the Christmas tree, which is 
decked with dazzling bright silver stars. Everyone in 
the family joins hands and dances around the tree sing- 
ing old carols. 














National Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND Day ScHooL FoR GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


Forty-Seventh Year 





MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIFAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 





WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 
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Children in Hungary are told that a bright angel 
wings his way down from heaven on Christmas Eve, 
bringing each family a tree and gifts. Bells ring out 
when the Christmas Angel has completed his task, and 
only then, after the angel has vanished into the night, 
may the youngsters gaze on the glittering tree and un- 
wrap their presents. 


In the Austrian Tyrol, the boys of the village lead the 
Christmas festivities. Dressed in white robes, and wear- 
ing brilliant paper crowns to represent the Kings from 
the East, they bear aloft poles to which large gold-paper 
revolving stars are attached. Often these are illuminated 
with lanterns or candles—and the effect of the bright 
whirling stars against the midnight darkness is beautiful. 
At the door of each cottage they sing carols, and in re- 
turn receive food and gifts. Other districts of Central 
Europe have similar “star-singing” ceremonies: Poland, 
Romania, and the Ukraine in particular have their char- 
acteristic processions and traditional carols. 


These are but a few of the simple and heart-warming 
folkways in which, year after year, the people on a conti- 
nent almost perpetually torn by bitter conflict have 
greeted the birth of the Prince of Peace. Though cus- 


Monumental 
Printing 
Lompany 


D 


32p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 


Battimore, Mb. 


toms may vary in detail, the underlying theme is ever 
the same, for each racial or local group worships the 
same Holy Child in the Manger, and prays for the same 
blessings — shelter for the family, protection against 
cold and hunger; health and joy for the little ones. Amid 
the acres of desolation that now spread like a terrible 
disease over once-flourishing towns and fruitful coun- 
trysides, the cry for shelter and warmth and food will 
be heard again before the last echoes of the Christmas 
carols have faded into the night. We must not fail these 
little children or their despairing elders in their need, for 
they are as much a part of our family every day of the 
year as they are on Christmas Eve. 
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First-Cause 


Capital “F” Freedom 


“AREN'T YOU interested in anything but Freedom?” inquired a 
critical pastor who feels we ought to be championing other social 
attitudes in our Crusade. 


We are interested in ALL social and religious problems but we 
crusade for Freedom and Freedom only spiritual, first-cause, 
capital “F” Freedom. 

Our crusade doesn’t try to deal with economic, social, or politi- 
cal problems except as they are involved directly in Freedom. We 
don’t try to solve the problems of strikes, rising prices, lack of 
meat, minority groups, racial tensions, wars, social justice, drunk- 
enness, or any other, except Freedom. 

If Freedom is preserved categorical freedoms can survive and 
social, economic, and political problems can be worked out through 
the democratic process. But Freedom can’t be taken for granted. 
Recent trends threaten it. 

No small “f” 


freedom has ever inspired free men to crusade on 
its behalf. But for spiritual Freedom man has instituted renais- 
sance, reformation, revolution and revival. He will do it again. 
For man as a child of God has certain spiritual rights and Free- 
doms which he must not yield and which the state must not be 
permitted to usurp. 


and anti-Christian. The 
Only wishful thinkers feel Freedom 
A thousand new ministers a month 
Many of them because Paul Hutch- 
inson’s recent book The New Leviathan has convinced them “it 
can happen here.” Would you like boiled-down reprints of the 
book for distribution to your parish? May we send you our 
monthly bulletin, and a new booklet setting forth our philosophy, 
background, program and plans? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 


(Sinee 1934) 
CHICAGO 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, President Carleton College 1909- 
1945; ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; WILLIAM F. BRAASCH, Board 
of Trustees, American Medical Association; UPTON CLOSE, Author, 
Commentator; ELY CULBERTSON, Author, Lecturer; CARY EGGLES.-. 
TON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Founder National Small Business 
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my predecessors as bishops did all their work on horse. 
back, and wore gaiters to ride their horses. Although 
I do not do my work on horseback, I still, naturally, 
wear gaiters.” 


In a more serious vein the Archbishop spoke of the 
war years in England, noted some of the postwar prob 
lems being faced in that country as in ours, and defined 
the greatest social problem being faced today in England 
and in all the world as “how to correlate two essential 
things, freedom for the individual to express himself 
and develop his own powers of initiative and leadership 
on the one side, and on the other side an order, a proper 
and equable social order in which all citizens have a full 
opportunity of sharing in the amenities of civilized life.” 
Reporting on religious life in England, His Grace spoke 
of the very real sense of Divine Providence which many 
persons felt during the war, but added that this sense 
was “a muddled one, not thought out, and therefore 
not in itself quite adequate to go on to the more difficult 
task of facing the peace.” Some of the blame for this 
condition lies on the church, he believes, some on the 
educational system, some on the mental leaders of fifty 
years ago who debunked religion, and whose teachings 
have taken all these years to reach and affect the com- 
mon mind. In the same way, His Grace said, the “im- 
interest” in religion today may take years to 
reveal itself in the everyday actions of men and nations. 


mense 


Before concluding, the Archbishop spoke particularly 
of Canterbury Cathedral and of Washington’s plans 
for a great Cathedral in the Capital. 


On Friday morning His Grace, accompanied by Bish- 
op Dun and Lord Inverchapel, called on President Tru- 
man at the White House. A luncheon for thirty guests 
was held at the British Embassy that afternoon, follow- 
ing which Archbishop and Mrs. Fisher were able to visit 
some of Washington’s famous buildings and monu- 
ments. The following morning the party left Washing- 
ton for brief visits at Princeton University and Albany, 


New York, before embarking at Halifax. 
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dral Christian Service Centre. It is a place where no 
Christian need feel on alien ground. At the hallowing 
an Anglican bishop, a Congregational minister, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and a Greek Orthodox 
Archimandrite had parts allotted to them in the service, 
while during the singing of the hymn, “Come, Thou 
Holy Spirit, Come,” witnesses from every continent 
brought messages of goodwill. In the chapel there 
stands the second great treasure of the new phoenix ca- 
thedral. It is the processional cross, made of three nails 
from the old roof timbers—three nails to remind us of 
the three which nailed our Lord to the cross. 


But cellars aren’t healthy places to live in forever. 
Perhaps we have been long enough underground to have 
learned the lessons it can teach us. So up again to the 
ground level. As one stands at the west end and lets 
one’s eyes travel east through the empty windows of the 
apse (their ancient glass is safely stored away) the 


mind’s eye sees rising beyond it the buildings of the 
Cathedral Christian Service Centre: a headquarters for 
united Christian action in all forms of social activity— 
drama, music, and stone-carving, and teaching; and in 
the humbler ways of practical service to those who need 
help. Turn back and look at the tablet overhead, and 
you will understand how the words inscribed in faith six 
years ago are coming true—“The latter glory of this 
house shall be greater than the former glory, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” Beside us there stands a book—Every- 
man’s book—in which are inscribed the names of the 
thousands of people who have given five dollars or more 
to refound this old cathedral as a new co-operative cathe- 
dral for this “century of the common man.” 
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